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COSMOGONY, OR CREATION OF 
THE WORLD. 
[From Knickerbocker’s History of New York ] 
Or the creation of the world, we 
have a thousand contradictory ac. 
counts ; and though a very satisfac- 
tory one is furnished us by divine 
revelation, yet every philosopher 
feels himself in honour bound to 
furnish us with a better. As an im- 
partial historian, 1 consider it my 
duty to notice their several theories, 
by which mankind have been so ex- 
ceedingly edified and instructed. 
Thus it was the opinion of certain 
ancient sages, that the earth and the 
whole system of the universe, was 
the deity himself;* a doctrine most 
strenuousfly maintained by Zeno- 
phanes and the whole tribe of Elea- 
tics, as also by Strato and the sect 
of peripatetic philosophers. Pytha- 
goras Gheoies incaleated the fa- 
mous numerical system of the monad, 
dyad, and triad, and by means of his 
sacred quaternary elucidated the 
formation of the world, the arcana of 
nature, and the principles both of 
music and morals.+ Other sages ad- 
hered to the mathematical system of 
Squares and triangles; the cube, the 
pyramid, and the sphere ; the tetra- 
hedron, the octahedron, the icosahe- 
dron and dodecahedron.~ While 
others advocated thegreat elementary 
theory, which refers the construction 
of our globe and all that it contains 
to the combinations of four material 
clements, air, carth, fire, and water; 
with the assistance of a fifth, an im- 
materia) and vivifying principle. 
Nor must I omit to mention the 
great atomic system taught by old 
Moschus before the siege of Troy ; : 
revived by Demooritus of laughing 
memory ; gawd hy FEjpicurus 
that king of good fellows ; and mo- 
dernised by the fanciful Descartes. 
But I decline inquiring, whether the 
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| & supreme intelligence.* 
| in fact the 


atoms, of which the earth is said to 
be composed, are eternal or recent ; 
whether they are animate or inani- 
mate ; whether, agreeably to the 
opinion of the Atheists, they were 
fortuitously aggregated, or as the 
Theists maintain, were arranged by 
Whether 
arth be aninsensate clod, 
or whether it be animated by a soul ;+ 
which opinion was strennously main- 
tained by a host of philosophers, at 
the head of whom stands the great 
Plato, that temperate sage, who 
threw the cold water of philosophy 
on the form of sexual intercourse, 
and inculcated the doctrine of Plato- 
nic love—an exquisitely refined in- 
tercouse, but much better adapted to 
the ideal inhabitants of his imaginary 
island of Atlantis, than to the sturdy 
race, composed of rebellious flesh and 
blood, which populates thelittle mat- 
ter of fact island we inhabit. 

Besides these systems, we have 
moreover the poetical theogeny of 


| old Hesiod ,who generated the whole 


| 
| 


| blance to that of a goose. 


| 


Universe in the regular mode of pro- 


| creation, and the plausible opinion 


of others, that the earth was hatch- 
ed from the greategg of night, which 
floated in chaos, and was cracked by 
the horns of the celestial bull. To 
illustrate this last doctrine, Barnet 
inhis theory of the earth,{ has fa- 
voured us with an accurate drawing 
and description, both of the form and 
texture of this mundane egg, which 
is found to beara marvellous resem- 
Such of 
my readers as take a proper interest 
in the origin of this our planet, will 
be pleased to learn, that the most 
profound sages of antiquity among 
the Egyptains, Chaldeans, Persians, 
Greeks and Latins, have alternately 
assisted atthe hatching ofthis strange 
| bird, and that their cacklings have 
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been caught, and continued in dif- , 
ferent tones apd inflections,from phi- | 
losophrer to philosopher, unto the pre- 
sent day. 

But while briefly noticing long 
celebrated systems of anvicut sages, 
let me not pass over with neglect 
those of other philosophers ; which 
though less universal and renowned, 
have equal claims to attention, and 
equal chance for correctness. Thus 
it is recosded by tie Brahmins, in | 
the pages of their imspired Shastah, 
that the angel Bistnoo, transforming | 
himself into a great boar, plunged | 
into the watery abyss, and brought | 
up the earth on his tusks. Then | 
issued from him a mighty tortoise, | 
and a mighty snake ; and Bistnoo | 
placed the snake erect upon the back | 
of the tortoise, and he placed the 
earth upon the head of the snake.* 

The negro philosophers of Congo 
affirm, that the world was made by 
the hands of angels, excepting their 
ewn country, which the Supreme 
Being constructed himself, that it 
might be supremely excellent. And 
he took great pains with the inhabi- 
tants, and made them very black, | 
and beautiful;and when he had 
finished the first man, he was well 
pleased with him, and smoothed him | 
ever the face, and hence his nose 
and the nose of all his descendants, | 
became flat. 

The Mobawk philosophers tell as 
that a pregoapt woman fell down 
from heaverr, and that a tortoise took | 
her upon his back, because every 
place was covered with water; and 
that the woman, sitting upon the tor- 
tuise, paddied with her hands in the 
water,and raked up the earth, whence 
it finally happened that the earth be- 
came higher than the water + 

But I forbear to quote a number 
more of these ancient and outlaud- 
ish philosophers, whose deplorable | 
ignorance, despite of all their erudi- | 
tion, compelled them to write in | 
languages which bat few of my read- 
ers caa understand ; and [ shall 
proceed briefly to notice a few more 
intelligible and fashionable theories 
of their modern successors. 

And first I shall mention the creat 
Bullon, who conjectures that this 
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Cosmogony, or Creation of the World. 


globe was originally a globe of liquid 
lire, scintillated from the body of the 
sun, by the percussion of a comet, as 


| a spark is generated by the collision 


of tlint and steel. That at first it 
was surrounded by gross vapours, 
which cooling and condensing in pro- 
cess of time, constituted, according 
to their densities, earth, water, and 
air, which gradually arranged them- 
selves, according to their respective 
gravities,round the burning or vitri- 
lied mass, that formed their centre. 
Hutton, on the contrary, supposes 
that the waters at first were univer- 
sally paramount; and he terrifies 
himself with the idea that the earth 
must be eventually washed away, by 
the force of rain, rivers, and monntain 
torrents, until it is confounded with 
the ocean, or, in other words, absolu- 
tely dissolves into itself. —Sublime 
idea! far surpassing that of the 
tender hearted damsef of antiquity, 
who wept herself into a fountain ; or 
the good dame of Narbonne inFrance, 
who, for a volubility of tongue un- 
usual in her sex, was doomed to peel 
five hundred thousand and thirty-nine 
ropes of onions, and actually ran out 


| at her eyes, before half the hideous 
| talk was accomplished. 


Whiston, the same ingenious phi- 
losopher who rivalled Ditton in his 
researches after the longitude (for 
which the mischief-loving Swift dis- 
charges on their heads a most savoury 
stapza,) has distinguished himself by 
avery admirable theory respecting 
the earth. He conjectures that it 
was originally a chavtic comet, which 
being selected for the abode of man, 
was removed from its eccentric 
orbit, and whirled round the sun in 
its present regular motion; by which 
change of direction, order succeeded 
to confusion in the arrangement of 
its component parts. The philoso- 
pher adds, that the deluge was pro- 
duced by an uncourteous salute from 
the watery tail of another comet- 
doubtless through sheer envy of its 
improved condition: thus furnishing 
a melancholy proof that jealousy 
may prevail even among the hea 
venly bodies, and discord interrupt 
that celestial harmony ofthe spheres, 
so melodiously sung by the poets. 

But I pass over a variety of excel- 
lent theories, among which are those 
of Burnet, and Woodward, and 




















Whitehurst; regretting extremely | 
that my time will not sufler me to 
give them the notice they deserve 
-and shall conclude with that of 
the renowned Dr. Darwin. This 
learned Theban, whe is as much dis- 
tinguished for rhyme as reason, and 
for good natured credulity as scrious 
research, and who has recommended 
himself wonderfully to the good 


graces of the ladies, by letting them | ; 
| ness of temper, and without betting: 


into all the gallantrics, amours, de- 
baucheries, and other topics of scan- 
dal of the court of Flora, has fallen 
upon a theory worthy of his com- 
bustible imagination. According 


to his opinion, the huge mass of chaos | 


took a sudden occasion to explode, 
like a barrel of gunpowder, and in 
that act exploded the' sun—which tn 
is flight, by a similar convulsion, 
exploded the earth—which in like 
guise exploded the moon—and thus 


by a concatenation of explosions, the | ‘ 
| lage curate, and Mr. Worthy, the 


whole solar system was produced, 
and set most systematically in mo- 
fion.* 

® Daw. Bot. Garden, Part 1, Cant. i, 1. 10 


THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 


No. 16. 

Mr. SpyGtass— 

I HAPPEN, Sir, to be settled in 
a certain village, where the society 
is neither too high nor too low to be 
mixed with; but, like all other vil- | 
lages, it contains its due quantum of | 
retailers in scandal, and descry faults 
+0 Others which they cannot perceive 
in themselves, and which they record 
in brass, whilst, on the contrary, all 
the virtues arc written in water. I 
shall not stop to enquire hew far this 
scurrilous propensity accords with | 
the Gospel injunction of extracting 
the beam from our own eye before 
we try to remove the mote from that 
of our neighbour, but, without far- 
ther preface, introduce you to a mo- | 
ral phenomenon in the village above 
alluded to—and this is a man who 
makes it his constant practice, if he | 
can say no gvod, to utter no harm, con- 
té rning any ove. 

My knowledge of this rara avis in 
ferris was obtained at what by some | 
's termed a tea-kettle feast —or, in | 
more polite Janguage, a rout; and 





The Camera Obscura. 


| panded 
| enough, from ear to ear, “* what de- 
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it well merits the name, since at en- 
tertainments of this nature every 
thing appears to be put to the rout, 


| but tea, cards, and defamation. ‘To 


tea, as a refreshing beverage, I have 
no objection, provided it be strong, 
with a proper admixture of cream 
and sugar—things, by the bye, which 
are little attended to by routs in ge- 
neral; neither do I dislike a sober 
game of whist, if played with easi- 


but with respect to defamation, I 
hate it mortally, though on this oc- 
easion I was dooned to be an un- 


| willing listener. 


The members of the conversazione 
were Mrs. Bombazine, a widow, who 
has vowed to wear perpetual weeds 
in honour of her departed caro sposo, 
Miss Envious, a young lady of forty, 
who, from the want of suitors, has 
sullered her roses to wither on the 
virgin thorn, Mr. Ill-spoken, the vil- 


moral phenomenon above mention- 
ed. The subjects of comment were 


| some absent neighbours, for the room 


was too small to admit of scand 
alizing any persons present. 

* Well, L wonder,” observed Mrs. 
Bombazine, with a grin, which ex- 
her mouth, already wide 


prives us of the pleasure of Miss 
Amiable’s company this evening! 
My dear friend used once to be more 
social: but, poor girl, the lilies have 
overspread her face of late, and I 
suspect that all is not right within. 
She is perpetually wandering about 
at night, like the owl, but where she 


| rambles is, at present, a secret.” 


** Dear, do you call her?” empha- 


tically cried Miss Envious ;—* yes, 


yes, she is dear enough, I warrant 
you, to those who have to maintain 
her in dress and vanity !—And yet, 
after all, what does her dress consist 
of?—the very mantua-maker, whe 
makes her things, would scorn to 
wear them. To my certain know- 
ledge, her spevcer has been twice at 
the dyer’s: still her airs in it are 


perfectly insufferable.” 

Mr. lil-spoken could not, in cour- 
tesy to the ladies, do Jess than se- 
cond their opinions, though he was 
fully sensible, from his own experi- 
ence, that he was asserting a false- 
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hood. ‘ Aye, ladies, when people } 
love darkness, we may naturally 
conclude that their deeds are evil. | 
Whoever heard of a modest woman 
being seen in lanes at untimely 
hours, or coming out of eottages be- | 
fore the dawn ?—1I would not, for my | 
part, hastily condemn these suspi- | 
cious appearances; bat how can I, | 
with justice, as a clerical man, give 

them the sanction of my approval?” 

“ Fie, ladies! and fie, Mr. IIl- 
spoken!” mildly interposed Mr. Wor- 
thy. “ Even if what you mention he 
true, ought you not, on the principle 
of charity, to withhold rather than to 
express it?—but if it be false—and J 
contend that Miss Amiable deserves | 
your commendation mure than your 
censure—you have much to answer 
for—not to her, because she despises | 
calumny, and soars above it, but to 
One who knows the secrets of every 
breast !—Her absence this evening 
proceeds from her visiting a sick fa- 
mily, which she not only eomforts 
with spiritual assistance, but relieves 
with her bounty. If she delight in 
darkness, it is upon angelic errands | 
of benevolence, and whatever she | 
costs her friends is amply compen- | 
sated to them by her affectionate 
obedience. If her spencer has been 
twice dyed, the saving, I have no 
doubt, has been appropriated to 
some better purpose than external 
decoration. Abstain then, ladies— 
abstain, I beseech you, from vilifying 
her whom you ought to imitate. 
Slander, at all times, is mean and 
debasing, and more especially when 
it issues from a female mouth. To | 
you, Mr. Ill-spoken, [ will not pre- | 
sume to offer advice. As a teacher 
of religion, you should know the ten- | 
der charities, even to the guilty, which 
it prescribes. It is not enough to | 
preach them—they ought, in my opi- 
nion, to be practised.” 

Mrs. Bombazine, Miss Envious, 
and Mr. Iil-spoken, bit their quiver- 
ing lips with angry emotion, but, be- 
ing unable to rebut Mr. Worthy’s 


| 


sullen silence. 

I would have embraced Mr. Wor- 
thy for his manly conduct, if the eti- 
quette of routs had permitted it. I 
did not, however, forget his lesson, 


} 
| 
allegations, digested their choler in | 
} 


The Camera Obscura.— Lilly, the Astrologer. 


| the grasp of his genius. 


shall strive to engraft it upon the 
whole of my future life. 
Your’s, Mr. Spyglass, 
A Friend To BrotHeknoon, 
September 8th, 1820. 





LILLY, THE ASTROLOGER. 


WILLIAM LitLy was a prominent 
and, in the opinion of many of hi, 
cotemporaries, a very important per- 
sonage in the most eventful period 
of English history. He was a pria- 
cipal actor in the farcical scenes 
which diversilied the bloody tragedy 
of civil war; and while the king and 
the Parliament were striving for 
mastery in the field, he was deciding 
their destinies in the closet. The 
weak and the credulous of both par- 
ties, who sought to be instructed in 
“ destiny’s dark counsels,” flocked 
to consult the ‘“ wily Arehimage,”’ 
who, with exemplary impartiality, 
meted out victery and goed fortune 
to his clients according to the extent 
of their faith, and the weight of their 
purses. A few profane cavaliers 
might make his name the burden of 
their malignant rhymes—a few of the 
more scrupulous among the Saints 
might keep aloof in sanctified abhor- 
rence of the ** Stygian sophister”— 
but the great majority of the peeple 
lent a willing and reverential ear to 
his prophecies and prognostications, 
Nothing was too high or too low, 
too mighty or too insignificant, for 
The stars, 
his informants, were as conmmunrica- 
tive on the most trivial as on the 
mostimportantsubjects. Ifascheme 
was set on foot to rescue the king, 
or to retrieve a stray trinket—to re- 
store the royal autherity, or to make 
# frail damsel an honest woman--to 
cure the nation of anarchy, or a hap- 


| dog of a surfeit— Wiliam Lilly was 


the oracle to be consulted. His al- 
manacks were spelled ever in the ta- 
vern and qaoied in the senate ; they 


{nerved the arm of the soldier, and 


rounded the periods of the orator. 
The fashionable beauty, dashing 
aleng in her ealash from St. James's 
or the Mall, and the prim starched 
dame, from Watling-sireet or Buck- 
lersbury, with a staid foot-boy, ina 


| plash jerkia, plodding behind her— 
and, to the utmost of my ability, [| the reigning teast among “ the men 
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of wit about town,” and the leading 
groaner im a tabernacle concert— 
glided alternately into the study of 
the trusty wizard, and poured into 
his atteutive ear strange tales of 
love, or trade, or treason. The 
Roundhead stalked in at one door, 
while the Cavalier was carried out 
at the other. 

The event which led Lilly to the 
study of the occult sciences, he re- 
lates in the following chapter of his 
memoirs :— 

** How eame I to study astrology. 

‘Jt happened on one Sunday, 
1632, as myself and a justice of 
peace’s clerk were, before service, 
discoursing of many things, he 
chanced to say, that such a person 
was a great scholar, nay, solearned, 
that he could make an almanack, 
which to me then was strange: one 
speech begot another, till at last he 
said, he could bring me acquainted 
with one Evansin Gunpowder-alley, 


who had formerly lived in Stafford. | 


shire; this was an exccllent wise 
man, and studied the black art. The 
same week after we went to see Mr. 
Evans. When we came to his house, 
he having been drunk the night be- 
fore, was upon his bed, if it be lawful 


te call that a bed whereon he then | 


lay; he reused up himself, aad, after 


some compliments, he was content 


te iastruct me in astrology; I at- 
teaded his best 
seven or cight wecks, in which time 
I could set a figure perfectly. Books 
he had not any, execpt Maly de judi- 
crus Astrorum, and Orriganus’s Liphe- 
meres; $0 that as often as b enter- 
cd his house, I thought [ was in the 
wilderness. Now something of the 
man: he was by birth a Welshman, 


Lilly, the Astrologer. 
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to give him his right, he had the 


| most piercing jadgment naturally 


upon a figure of theft, and many 
other questions, that I ever met 
withal; yet for money he would wil- 
lingly give contrary judgments, was 
much addicted to dehauchery, and 
then very abusive and quarrelsome, 
soldom without a black eye, or some 
mischiefor other, ‘This is the same 
livaus whe had so many antimopial 


| cups, upon the sale whereof he prin- 


cipally subsisted; he understood 
Latin very well, the Greek tongue 
not at all: he had some arts 
above and beyond astrology, for he 
was well versed in the nature of spi- 
rits, and had many times used the 
circular way of invecating, as in the 
time of our familiarity he told me. 
Two of his aetions I wil relate, as 
to me delivered. There wasin Staf- 
fordshire a young gentlewoman that 
had, for her preferment, married an 


| aged rich person, whobeing desirous 


, 


to purchase some lands for his wite’s 
maintenance; but this young gen- 
Ucwoman, his wife, was desired to 
buy the land in the name of a ger- 
Ueman, his very dear fricnd, but for 
her use: after the aged man was 
dead, the widew could by no means 
procure the deed of purchase from 


| her friend ; whereupow she applies 


opportunities for | 


a master of arts, and in sacred or- | 


ders; he had formerly had a eure of 


souls in Staflordshire, but now was | 


come to try his fortunes at London, 
being im a manner enforced to fly 
for some offences very scandalously 
committed by hima in these parts, 
where he had lately lived—for he 
gave judgment upen things lost, the 
ouly shame of astrology: he was the 
Most saturnine person Lily cyes ever 
beheld, either before } practised or 
Since; of a middie stature, broad 
forchead, beetle-browed, thick shoul- 
ders, flat nose, full lips, down-leeked, 
black curliag still hair, splay-footed ; 


| “ 
| dences torn all to picces. 
cond story followeth, 


herself to Evans, who, for a sum of 
moncy, promises to have her deed 
safely delivered into her own hands: 
the sum was forty pounds. Evans 
applies himself to the invecation of 
the ancel Salmon, of the nature of 
Mars, reads his Litany in the Com- 
mon Prayer-Book every day, at se- 
leet hours, wears his sarplice, lives 
orderly all that time; at the fort- 
night’s end Salmon appeared, and 
having received his commands what 
to do, in a small time returns with 
the very deed desired, lays it down 
gently upon a table where a white 
cloth was spread, and then, being 
dismissed, vanished. The deed was, 
by the gentleman who formerly kept 
it, placed among many other of his 
evidences mma large wooden chest, 
and ina chamber at one end of the 
house; but upon Salon's removing 
and bringing away the deed, all that 
bay of building was quite blown 
down, and ali his own proper evi- 
The se- 
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“*Some time before I became ac- 
quainted with him, he then living in 
the Minories, was desired by the 
Lord Bothwelland Sir Kenelm Digby 
to show them aspirit. He promised 
so to do: the time came, and they 
were all in the body of the circle, 
when, lo, upon a sudden, after some 
time of invocation, Evans was taken 
from out of the room, and carried 
into the field near Battersea Cause- 
way, close to the Thames. Next 
morning a coantryman going by to 
his labour, and espying a man in 
black cloaths, came unto him and 
awaked him, and asked him how he 
came there? Evans, by this, under- 
stood his condition, enquired where 
he was, how far from London, and 
jn what parish he was; which, when 
he understoed, he told the labourer 
he had been late at Battersea the 
night before, and by chance was left 
there by his friends. Sir Kenelm 
Digby and the Lord Bothwell went 
home without any harm, [and] came 
next day to hear what was become 
of him; just as thes in the afternoon 
came into the house, a messenger 
came from Evans to his wife, to 
come to him at Battersea. I en- 
quired upon what account the spirit 
carried him away: who said, he 
had npt, at the time of invocation, 
made any suffumigation, at which 
the spirits were vexed. Ithappened, 
that after I discerned what astrology 
was, I went weekly into Little Bri- 
tain, and bought many books of as- 
trology, not acquainting Evans there- 
with. Mr. A. Bedwell, minister of 
Tottenham-High-Cross, near Lon- 
don, who had been many years chap- 
lain to Sir Henry Wotton, whilst he 
was ambassador at Venice, and as- 
sisted Pietro Soave Polano, in com- 
posing and writing the Council of 
Trent, was lately dead; and his 
library being sold into Little Britain, 
I bought among them my choicest 
books of astrology. The oecasion of 
our falling out was thus: a woman 
demanded the resolution of a ques- 
tion, which when he had done, she 
went her way; I standing by all the 
while, and observing the figure, 
asked him why he gave the judgment 
he did, since the signification shew- 
ed quite the contrary, and gave him 
my reasons; which when he had 
pondered, he called me boy, and 


Lilly, the Astrologer. 


| 

| : 
E me in Newgate, and nothing 
{ 

| 


must he be contradicted by sucha 
novice ? But when his heat was over, 
he said, had he not so judged to 
please the woman, she would have 
| given him nothing, and he had a 
wife and family to provide for—upon 
this we never came together after, 
| Being now very meanly introduced, 
| Lapplied myself to study those books 
| I had obtained, many times twelve, 
or fifteen, or eighteen hours day and 
night; 1 was curious to discover, 
| whether there was any verity in the 
art or not. Astrology in this time, 
| viz. in 1633, was very rare in London, 
| few professing it that understood any 
| thing thereof.” 

Whatever respect our author 
| 

} 

| 


might feel for the science of *‘ divine 

| astrology,” his veneration certainly 
did not extend to its professors, of 
whom he relates some very edifying 
anecdotes. We shall select a few 
of the most remarkable. 

Dr. Simon Forman.—“ He wasa 
person that in horary questions (es- 
pecially thefts) was very judicious 
and fortanate ; so also in sicknesses, 
which indeed was his master-piece. 
In resolving questions about mar- 
riage he had good success: in other 
questions very moderate. 

**I very well remember to have 
read in one of his manuscripts, what 
followeth :— 

“* Being in bed one morning,’ (says 
he) ‘ I was desirous to know whether 
I should ever be a lord, earl, or 
knight, &c. whereupon I set a figure 
and thereupon my judgment :’ by 
which he concluded, that within two 
years’ time he should be a lord or 
great man: ‘ but,’ says he, ‘ before 
the two years expired, the doctors 





came.’ Not long after, he was de- 
sirous to know the same things con- 
cerning hishonour or greatship. Ano- 
ther figure was set, and that promised 
him to be a great lord within one 
year. But he sets down, that in that 
year he had no preferment at all ; 
only,‘ I became acquainted with a 
merchant's wife, by whom I got well.’ 
There is another figure concerning 
one Sir —— Ayre his going into 
Turkey, whether it would be a good 
voyage or not: the doctor repeats 
all his astrological reasons, and 
musters them together, and then 
vave bis judgment it would be a tor- 
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tunate voyage. But under this figure 
he concludes, ‘ this proved not so, 
for he was taken prisoner by pirates 
ere he arrived in Turkey, and lost 
all.’ He set several questions to know 
if he should attain the philosopher's 
stone, and the figures according to 
his straining, did seem to signify as 
much; and then he taggs upon the 
aspects and configurations,and elect- 
ed a fit time to begin his operation; 
but by and by, inconclusion, he adds 
* so the work went very forward ; but 
the setting-glass broke, and I lost 
all my pains:’ He sets down five 
or six such judgments, but still com- 
plains all came to nothing. 

“ He wrote in a book left behind 
him, viz. * This I made the devil 
write with his own hand in Lambeth 
Fields 1596, in June or July, as I 
now rewnember.’ He professed to his 
wife there would be much trouble 
about Carr and the Countess of 


Essex, who frequently resorted unto | 


him, and from whose company he 
would sometimes lock himself in his 
study a whole day. Now we come 
to his death, which happened as 


Liliy, the 





follows: the Sunday night before he | 


died, his wife and he being at supper 


in their garden house, she being | 
pleasant, told him, that she had been | 
informed he could resolve whether 


man or wile, should die first ; ‘ Whe- 
ther shall 1,’ (quoth she), bury you 
or no?!’ * Oh, Trunco,’ for so be called 
her, * thou wilt bury me, but thou 
wilt much repent it.’ * Yea, but how 
long first!’ * f shall die,’ said he, 
‘ere Thursday night.’ Monday came, 


| 


all was well. Tuesday came, he not | 


sick, 
he was well; with which 
pertinent wile did 
in the teeth. Thursday came, and 
dinner was ended, he very well: he 
went down to the water-side, and 
took a pair of oars to go to some 
buildings he was in hand with in 
Puddie-dock. Being in the middle 
of the Thames, he presently fell 
down, only saying,‘ An impost, an 
Impost,’ and sodied.” 

Sin GeorGe Peckuim.—* In the 
year 1634, 1 taught Sir George Peck- 
ham, knight, astrology, that part 
which concerns sickness, wherein he 
So profited, that in two or three 
months he would give a very true 
discovery of any disease, only by his 


Wednesday came, and still 
his im- 


much twit hii | 
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figures. We practised in Notting- 
ham, but unfortunately died in 1635, 
at St. Winifred’s Well, in Wales ; 
in which well he continued so long 
mumbling his Pater Nosters and 
Sancta Winifrida ova pro me, that the 
cold struck into his body; and, 
after his coming forth of that well, 
never spoke more.” 

Joun Humpnreys-—* In the year 
1640, [ instructed John Humphreys, 
master of that art, in the study of as- 
trology : upon this occasion, being 
at London, by accident in Fleet- 
street, Imet Dr. Percival Willough- 
by of Derby; we were of old ac- 
quaintance, and he but by great 
chance lately come to town; we 
went to the Mitre Tavern in Fleet- 
street, where [ sent for old Wiil 
Poole the astrologer, hiving then in 
Ram-alley : being come to us, the 
doctor produced a bill, set forth by 
a master of arts in Cambridge, inti- 
mating his abilities for resolving of 
all manner of questions astrologi- 
cally. The bill was shewed, and 
I wondering at it, Poole made an- 
swer, he knew the man, and that he 
was a silly fool ; ‘1,’ quoth he, * can 
do more than he; he sees me 
every day, he willbe here by and by;” 
and, indeed, be came into our room 
presently. Poole had just as we 
came to him set a figure, and then 
shewed it me, desiring my judgment 
which I refused, but desired the mas- 
ter of arts to judge first; he denied, 
so IT gave mine, to the very great 
liking of Humphreys, who presently 
enquired if I would teach him, and 
for what 71 told him that I was will- 
ing to teach, but would have one 
hundred pounds. I heard Poole, 
whilst [was judging the figure, whis- 
per in Humphreys’s ear, and sweat 
I was the best in England. Staying 
three or four days in town, at last 
we contracted for forty pounds, for 
I could never be quiet from his so- 
licitations ; he invited me to supper, 
and before I had shewed him any 
thing, paid me thirty-five pounds. 
As we were at supper, a client came 
to speak with him, and so up into 
his closet he weut with his client; I 
called him in before he his fi- 
gure, or resolved the question, and 
instantly acquainted him how he 
marks 


set 


should discover the moles or 
of his client; he sets his figure, and 





226 Lilly. the 
presently discovers four moles the 
querent had ; and was so overjoyed 
therewith, that he came tumbling 
down the stairs, orying,* Four by 
G—., four by G--. I will net takeone 
hundred pounds for this one rule,’ In 
sik weeks’ time, and tarrying with 
lim three days in a week, he became 
a most judicious person.” 

Wittism Hopers.—* All the an 


eient astrologers of Kegiand were | 


nuich startled and contoanded at my 
manner of writing, especially old 
Mr, William Hodges, who lived near 
Wolverhampton iu Staffordshire,and 
many others who understood astrolo- 
xy.compctently well, as they thought. 
Hodges swore J did more by astro- 
logy than he could by the chrystal, 
and use thereof, whieh, indeed, he 
understood as perfectly as any one 
inEngland. He was a great royalist, 
but could never hit any thing right 
for that party, though he much de- 
sired it: he resolved questions as- 
trologically ; nativities he meddled 
not with ; in things of ether nature 
which required more euriosity, be 
repaired to the erystal: his angels 
were Raphael, Gabriel, and Uriel: 
his life answered not in holiness and 
Sanctity to whet it should, having 
to deal with those holy angels. Being 
contemporary with me, I shall relate 
what my partner, John Scott, the 
same Scott as is before mentioned, 
afirmed of him. John Seott was a 
little skilful in surgery and physic, 
so was Will Hodges, and had for- 
merly been a school-master. Scott 
having some occasions Into Statlord- 
Shire, addressed himself for a month 
or six weeks to Hodges, assisted him 
to dress his paticnts, let blood, Xc. 
Being to return to London, he de- 
sired Hodges to shew him the per- 
son and feature of the woman he 
should marry. Hodges carries him 


into a field not far from hia house, | 


pulls out his crystal, bids Scott 
set his foot to his, and, after awhile, 
wishes him to inspect the crystal, 
and observe what he saw there.‘ I 
see,’ saith Scott, a ruddy complex- 
ioned wench in a red waistcoat, 


drawing a can of beer.’ ‘She mast 
be your wife,’ said Hodges. ‘ You 
are mistaken, sir,’ said Scott. * I 
am, 80 soon as I come to London, to | 
marry a tall gentleowoman in the Old 
Bailey.” * You must marry 


the red 
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said 
leaves the country, comes up to Lon. 
don, finds his geatlewoman married 
two years after, going into Dover, 
in his return, he refreshed himself at 
aninn in Canterbury, and as be 


waistcoat,’ Hodges. Scott 


| came into the hall, or first room 
thereof, he mistook the room, and 
went into the buttery, where he es 
| pied a maid, deseribed by Hodges 
as before said, drawing a can of 
beer, kc. He then, more narrowly 
viewing her persou anid habit, found 
her, in all parts, to be the same 
Hodges had described ; after which 
he became a suitor unto her, and was 
marricd unto her, which woman I 
have often seen.” 

Of the famous astrologian, Jouy 
Booksr, who 


“ Was own'd, without dispute, 
Through all the realms of nonsense absolute,” 
till the star of Lilly appeared in the 
ascendant, we have the following ac- 
count by his mightier rival :— 
“He was an excellent proficient 
in astrology, whose excellent verses 
upon the twelve months, framed ae- 
cording to the eonfigurations of each 
month, being blessed with success 
according to his predictions, pro- 
cured him much reputation all over 
England: he wasa very honest maa, 
abhorred any deceit in the art he 
studied; had a curious fancy in 
| judging of thefts, and as saecessfal 
in resolving love questions: he was 
no mean proficient in astronomy ; 
he understood mueh in physic; 
was a great admirer of the antimo- 
nial cup ; not unlearned in chymis- 
try, which he loved well, bat did net 
practise. He was inclined to a dia- 
| betes; and, in the last three years 
of his life, was afllicted by a dysen- 
tery, which at last consumed him to 
}nothing: he died of good fame in 
11667. Since his deecase, I have 
seen one nativity of his performance 
exnetly directed, and judged with as 
much learning as from astrology 
| ean be expected,” 





VISION OF LAS CASAS. 


[From the German of Fugel ] 

Las Casas, the eloquent, the inde- 
fatigable defender of the Americans, 
lay stretched ov his death-be d,in his 
For a long period 
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| ninctieth year, 
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prece ‘ding his demise, all his thoug|its 
were directed towards the happiness 
of a better world; and though now 
about to enter that world, he trem- 
bled on the brink of eternity. Con- 
scious of the purity of his heart and 
the innocence of his life, he had en- 
countered, without dismay, the angry 
glance of kings, and he dreaded no 
earthly judge; but the judge before 
whom he was speedily to be sum- 
moned was God, and he was awed 
by the supreme sanctity of infinite 
justice. Thus the strongest as we Il 
as the weakest eye is overpowered 
by the dazzling beams of the sun. 

At the foot of his couch was seat- 
edan aged monk, who had !ong been 
his faithful friend. HKqual in virtue 
to Las Casas, he loved him as a bro- 
ther; inferior to him in courage and 
talent, he respected him even to ad- 
miration. Tle was continually near 
his bed-bed, and observed with sor- 
row the decay of nature, though he 
still endeavoured to rouse the hopes 
of his dying friend; but the great 
thought of eternity filled the soul of 
Las Casas: 
to retire, and leave him in the pre- 
sence of his judge 

Las Casas collected himself: he 
recalled the past to his memory, and 
cast a retrospective glance over his 
whole life; but to whatever point he 


ision of Las Casas. 


land on every side 
gions of beings rose 
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boundless space. At an immense 
distance he beheld rays of dazzling 
light issuing from majestic obscurity ; 
innumerable le- 
from and de- 


scended to inferior worlds. Scarcely 


| had his eye gazed and his soul ad- 


| mired, 


when an angel, with the se- 
vere brow of a judge, appeared be- 


| fore him, and opened a book which 


' 


he held in his hand. A shuddering 
like that of death—like that which 
seizes the criminal at sight of the 
scaffold—chilled the heart of the old 


| man when the immortal being pro- 


nounced his name, and cnumerated 
all the noble faculties with which 
Heaven had endowed his mind, all 


| the mild and generous affections, the 


| seeds of 
| through his blood, 


which had been dithused 
and named the 


| opportunities for the exercise of vir- 


| tue, 


he begged the old man | 
| of his life; he 


fixed his attention he discovered 
errors and faults—he saw them in! 
their full magnitude, and their con- 


sequences lay extended before him 
like a vast ocean. His good actions, 
on the contr ary, seemed poor, cover 

ed with blemishes, and void of the 
fruits which he had expected they 
would produce-—like a feeble stream 

let which loses itself amidst the sands 
of the desert, and whose banks are 
adorned neither with flowers nor ver- 


dare. At this aspect, overwhelmed 
with shame and repentance, in his 
imagination, he knelt down before 
God, and fervently exclaimed —* Oh, | 
Almigity Father of mankind, do not 
condemn me; let me find grace in 
thy presence!” 

This emotion overpowered _ his 
Strength, and he sunk into a pro- 


found sleep. Suddenly he thought 
that the stars of heaven lay scattered 
beneath his feet, and that he ascend- 
ed, supported on clouds, through 


Vor 





the aids and encouragements 
which bis situation afforded him. At 
this moment all that was good in him 
seemed to belong to God, and only 
his errors and sins seemed to belong 
properly to himself. 

The angel commenced the bistos y 
turned in search of 
the inconsiderate aberrations of his 
youth, but they were no where to 
be found—the first tear of repentance 
had obliterated them: the tear alone 
was visible in their stead; and every 
scrious resolution to do well, every 
joyful emotion on the fulfilment of a 
duty, every sentiment of virtue and 
humility, and every triumph over 
terrestrial nature, which is ever re- 
volting against Heaven, was care- 
fully noted down. Hope then began 
to kindle in the heart of Las Casas ; 
for though his errors were more nu- 
merous than grains of sand on the 
sea-shore, yet his life abounded in 
acts of goodness; and these acts 
became the more frequent, and his 
faults the more rare, in proportion 
as his years increased, in proportion 
as experience and reflection deve- 
loped the energy of his mind, and the 
habit of fulfilling his duty strength- 
ened his desire and his power of ful- 
filling it. Yet his most noble actions 
were not perfect in the eye of God, 
and the source of all his virtue was 
still troubled and tarnished. 


At length the angel raised his 
Toice, and his words flowed clo- 
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quently ;—the youth had attained the 
age of maturity, and the new world, 
formerly peaccfal and happy, was a 
prey to carnage and despair, when 


Las Casas appeared like the hero of 


humanity. The angel described what 
he suffered and what he achieved: 
low all the sorrows of innocence be- 
came his own, and fired his soul with 
that ardent zeal which even old age 
could not extinguish ; how, support- 
ed by the justice of his cause, he 
braved the vengeance of power, and 
pronounced a loud anathema on the 


The Vision of Las Casas. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


fanatics who smiled on murder, and | 
the policy which neglected to punish | 


them. 
instances in which he had risked his 
life on the waves of the sea, regard- 
less of storms and shipwreck, to lay 


The angel enumerated the 


the complaints of the innocent at the | 


foot of the throne, or to convey hope 
and consolation back to the afflicted. 
He mentioned how Las Casas had 
appeared before the proud con- 
queror, the first who had ever ruled 
ever two worlds, when, on hearing 
the voice which reproached him for 
his crimes, the monarch imagined 
himself in the presence of the Judze 
of the Universe, and that his death- 
bed was enveloped in avenging 
flames. The angel painted the sor- 
row of the virtuous man, when he 
wept over his blighted hopes—his 
courage, when he re-assembled his 
forces, and dashed into new enter- 
prizes—and how, when his hopes 
were finally extinguished, he buried 
himself in retirement, renouncing all 
pleasure and consolation, regarding 
his terrestrial abode as a dungeon, 
and devoting his whole soul to the 
thoughts of eternity. As the angel 
perased the book, his eyes became 
animated, his countenance grew 
more and more radiant, and beams 
of pure and gentle light expanded 
around him: for zeal in the cause of 
truth and justice, though reduced to 
silence, and testified only by tears, 
is of inestimable value in the eye of 
Heaven. 

The old man listened with down- 
cast eyes, and melancholy thoughts 
were expressed in his countenance. 
A sad recollection oppressed his 
heart, namely, the fatal counsel 
which he had once given, in a phren- 
zy of despair, to relieve one people 





j Yation of the American colonie 


| Many writers 


' 


by the oppression of another.* His 
thoughts wandered on the banks of 
the Senegal and the Gambia, and to 
the interior of that quarter of the 
world, where eternal warfare resign. 
ed millions ef men to the chains of 
European barbarians. The angel at 
length pronounced that fatal action, 
more dreadful in its consequences 
than a crime of darkness, more fer- 
tile in murder and tears than the old 
man could have imagined in his 
most disturbed dreams. That im- 
mensity of horror, beyond the power 
of language to express or fancy to 
picture, spread over continent, sea, 
and tstands—the crimes of barba- 
rity, the tortures of innoc«nce, the 
Shrieks of agony, the silence of de- 
spair—all were present, all were 
reckoned up before God. Las Casas 


| stood motionless, and almost petri- 


fied with horror. At this awful mo- 
ment his thoughts were no longer 
occupied with the presence of the 
supremely holy and just Being, from 
whose eye no darkness can shelter 
and no wings protect: his heart, 
moved by compassion, felt only the 
misery of so many millions of his fel- 
low-creatures. The angel beheld 
him tormented by the serpents of re- 
morse, and shed a tear of pity. 

A voice then issucd from the sanc- 
tuary,a mild and gentle voice like 
that of a forgiving father, and the 
angel beard the words, ** Tear the 
beok - 

He obeyed —and the wrecks of the 
book were annihilated. ‘ Thy foi- 
bles,” said he, “ are effaced from the 
recoHection of God ; but thy name is 
inscribed before him in characters of 
light. Were he to punish faults such 
as thine, no mortal could be justified, 
and Heaven, void of inmates, would 
be a mere desert. God doomed im- 
mortal souls to wander amidst aust, 
that through errors they might come 
to the knowledge of truth, acquire 
virtue from faults, and happiness 
from suffering.” 

* Though the introduction of this inciden 
tppears to be the object for which the Vision it 
principally written, yet it is very doubtfal whe 
ther Las Casas did really recommend the culti- 
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The Vision 


“Oh, take from me,” 
Las Casas, shedding a torrent of 
tears, “in pity take from me the re- 
collection of my fault, or I shall eter- 
nally bear uty punishment within my 
own bosom. Destroy this terrible 
recollection, as thou hast destroyed 
the book wherein it was inscribed, 
or in Heaven I shall vainly seek the 
presence of the Almighty, in the bo- 
som of happiness I shall vainly sigh 
for repose.” 

“ Mortal,” replied the angel, “‘ docs 
not happiness exist within thyself? 
And where canst thou find it, imper- 
fect creature—thou who art not, like 
God, exempt from faults and errors 





exclaimed ; 


of Las Casas, 





which afflict the earth, and the bless- 
ings which are diffused along with 
them, he conducted him from visible 
to invisible nature, and initiated him 
in the sublime truths which no mor- 
tal hand can unfold to mortal eye. 
He taught him that, amidst the revo- 
lutions and agitations of mortals, the 
Almighty pursues his course with an 
equal pace, surrounded by glory, 
and that no vice, no error, is perma- 
nent in the vast space of the erea- 
tion, from the first to the last of the 
stars. “Suffering,” said he, “* awak- 
ens the activity of the soul;—in the 
bosom of misfortune arise the no- 


| blest sentiments that henour huma- 


—where canst thou find happiness, if | 


not in the proof which thou hast 
given of having employed all thy fa- 
culties to dv good—in the sincere 
and profound love which animates 
thy heart for the meanest of thy fel- 
low-creatures—and in thy nobleness 
of mind, which is evinced by thy very 
repentance ?”—“ But this inexpressi- 
ble affliction, prolonged through the 
lapse of ages, ......”-——** It will be 
converted into happiness and pleni- 
tude of joy, in fulfilment of the plan 
of Him who created thee. Thou 
hast acknowledged thy weakness— 
now acknowledge Him in his gran- 
deur.” 

He motioned to the clouds, which 
opened with the roaring of thunder, 
and the angel descended with Las 
Casas to created worlds. ‘The im- 
mortal being showed him the earth, 
which rolled beneath his feet; he 
pointed to the steep mountains co- 
vered with eternal snow, and marked 
out the devastation occasioned by 
earthquakes and tempests. Brooks 
and rivulets flewed down from the 
hills, and millions of beings were 
happy on their banks; the blessing 
of Heaven descended in thunder upon 
the earth, and the woods and plzins 
were clothed with fresher verdure. 
In those places which had suffered 
from the ravages of the storm man 
breathed more freely, and his coun- 
tenance bore the ruddy hue of health: 
—for contagious disease no longer 
floated amidst the atmospheric va- 


nity. Torn from bis country, on a 
foreign soil, the witness of his labour 
and his sorrows, the slave gathers’ 
up a treasure for eternity. His mind 


| receives impressions containing the 


embryo seeds of knowledge dear to 
the inhabitants of He>ven: in this 
oppressed and sorrowing mind a 
thousand virtues will one day spring 
up, and amongst them that which 


i crowns all, the gentlest, the most 


pours—the tempest had broken its | 


wings, and it vanished. 
Then the angel having developed 
to the eyes of Las Casas the scourges 





sublime, the fulfilment of the law, 
the perfection of humanity, namely— 
that holy love which extends to all 
beings, and embraces even one’s 
enemy. And that enemy, covered 
with the wounds which vice has in- 
flicted on his moral nature, will one 
day rise from his degradation; his 
punishment is but the delay of hap- 
piness ; he travels by a steep, thorny, 
and winding road, which recedes 
from Heaven, and nevertheless leads 
to it. Iu the order established by 
Supreme Wisdom, perversity engen- 
ders misery—misery gives birth to 
repentance—the fruit of repentance 
is virtue—that of virtue is happi- 
ness—and in the bosom of happiness 
arises a virtue increasing in purity 
and sublimity. very earthly dis- 
cord is changed into divine harmo- 
ny. and every complaint into a hymna 
of joy.” 

Seized with the holy tremour an- 
nouncing the presence of God, Las 
Casas attentively listened to the an- 
gel, and became acquainted with the 
mysteries of Divine Love. At this 
moment a veil seemed to fall from 
his eyes. The darkness of ignorance, 
with all its horrible phantoms, sad- 
denly vanished ; the day secined to 
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break to him on the interval world, 
and to disclose to him all its secrets ; 
the light arose pure, serene, and 


brilliant, and an extacy of joy an- | 


nounced his approach. Still, how- 
ever, every fibre of the old mau trem- 
bled with grief and compassion ; his 
joy was mingled with sorrow, and 
tears flowed from his eyes. ‘ Oh, 
Thou whom I sought in my child- 


hood, and who now revealest thysclif 


to me, such as thou art, all grace, all 
mercy, all love !—my Father, and not 
my Judge; the Father of all thy crea- 
tures—the Father of these number- 
berless worlds, the work of thy 


lhands!,.....Thou who hast raised | 


a rich harvest of salvation, even 
where my ignorance had planted the 
seeds of ruin—who makest me feel 
in my inmost soul, that to belong to 
thee is happiness, and to see thy 


greatness is the summit of bliss; | 


Thou who rewardest me with ecsta- 
cies of joy for the mere will to do 
good—Alas! for the mere will, with 
powerless efforts to effect it!—Thou 
who hast ordained that even errors 
should be transformed into new and 
fertile sources of bliss ;—Supreme, 
incomparable Being! ...... But I 
can no longer regard thee ; my soul 
sinks!”"—His tongue now became 
mute. The angel extended his hand 
towards him, and with a look beam- 


ing with Divine Love, pressed him | 


to his bosom, and said, ‘* My bro- 
ther!”.. 

Iiere Las Casas awoke. Onrais- 
ing his eyes, he beheld his terrestrial 


angel, his faithful guardian, who | 


had approached his bed-side to lis- 
ten whether he still breathed. He 
attempted to speak, he wished to 
describe the happiaess he had ex- 
perienced; but his cye-lids closed, 


his head sank on his pillow, and his | 
limbs were already stiffened by the | 


icy hand of Death. The pious monk, 
in an agony of grief, kissed his cold 
forehead, and bathed it with tears. 


Then clasping his hands, and raising | 


his eyes to Heaven, he prayed that 
his own death might resemble that 
ot his venerable friend; for Las 


Casas had gently yielded up his 
breath like a child on its mother’s 
bosom; and the peace of Heaven 
still smiled on his countenance amid 
the sh 


ides of death, 
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SWISS SCENERY AND MANNERS, 
[By a late Traveller] 

THe sun was rapidly declining 
when we reached the hospice of the 
Grimsel, or, as it is there called, the 
spital (an abbreviation, 1 imagine, 
of the word hospital). We had- not, 
however, attained the summit of the 
‘pass, for which an hour’s further 
labour would have been necessary; 
but ata similar clevation it would be 
no common thing to find another 
habitable dwelling. According to 
the best authorities, the height of the 
hospice above the sea is nearly GO00 
feet. To delineate with justice the 
scenery that here presented itself, 
would demand the pen of a Radcliffe, 
or the pencil of a Salvator Rosa. 
Nothing can be conceived equal to 
the gloomy horrors of the «spot, 
* This,” exclaimed our clergyman, 
after two or three preparatory ejacu- 
lations of astonishinent, *‘* this is 
indeed the Abomination of Desola- 
tion.” What a chaos of mountains 
heaped upen one another! Whata 
dreary, desolate, chilling, and yet 
sublime scene! It seems the wreck 
and ruins of a world. No situation, 
as Mr. Coxe observes, can exceed 
the solitary horror of the scenery on 
the top of the Grimsel. Its appear- 
ance resembles the inside of a mine, 
and is as though the bowels of the 
earth had been violently rent asun- 
des. In every other mountain pass, 
however wild, we had at least seen 
some slight shew of vegetation; 
either the charming rhododendion, 
or the hardy saxifrage, had an 
nounced to us the existence of na 
ture— 
ee 

On mountain or in 


Nor tree,: 


above, around, be 

sien, 

shrub, nor plant, nor flower, 
Nor anoht of vegetative 


the weary 





“ail is roe andom thrown 
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Black waves, bare crags, at 


Close to the hospice is alake, which 
Struck us forcibly: its waves are 
dark and gloomy, and its name is no 
less melancholy than its aspect. It 
is called, ** The Lake of the Dead,” 
because the bodies of those who pe- 
rish in crossing these wintry regions 
are thrown into it. Itmay be said 
to be 
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The interior of the hospice corre- | 


sponded bat too well with thé chilling 
desvlation that reigned without. A 
narrow and dirty apartment, con- 
taining three beds, together with a 
small anti-room, in which was a 
sinzle bed, formed the whule of our 
territories. Notwithstanding this 
unprepossessing aspect, we fared 
most sumptuously on a roasted mar- 
mot, and other equally characteristic 
mountain delicacies, and retired to 
rest at an early hour. 

This hospiceis a sort of inn, where 
travellers in easy circumstances pay 
for their entertainment, but where 
the poor are received gratuitously. 
As an indemnity for his expenses in 
the latter case, the landlord has per- 
mission to pasture cighteen cows, 
and five‘hundred goats and sheep, 
on those neighbouring tracts where 
vegetation exists; together with the 
privilege of making a pecuniary col- 
lection throughout the circumjacent 
cantons. Itis not tenanted during 
the severe winter menths, the land- 
lord quitting it in November, and 
returning in March. On his depar- 
ture, he is bound to leave the door 
unbarred, and a certain quantity of 
bread, wine, and firewood, as provi- 
sion in the event of any traveller 
straying near the spot. 

At an early hour the following day 
we were all in motion; being first, 
however, provided with an additional 
guide, in consequence of the antici- 
pated dificulty of the approaching 
passes. From the hospice to the 
summit of the Grimsel, it required 
about an hour’s march over huge 
terraces of granite, rather like a zig- 
zag staircase thana practicable road. 
Arrived there, a small circular lake 
appeared on the right, which it was 
necessary to skirt, a measure that 
cost us an infinity of trouble, not un- 
attended with danger. Its banks 
are at all times covered with snow, 
which being frozen, and the slope 
towards the water very steep, the 
utmost care is requisite to avoid a 
slip, which would probably be fatal. 


“Si paulum e summo discessit, vergit ad imuin,’ 


With our iron-shod poles, we, how- 
ever, dug small holes in the snow, 
that suiliced to reccive the foot, and 
thus crossed it, slowly it is true, but 
safely 


The main difficulty consist 
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ed in transporting the horses across ; 
but that was at length accomplished 
by means of one of the guides sup- 
porting the animal by his head, and 
another by his tail, and thus passing 
it over. After descending the rug- 
ved sides of the mountain, which, 
though extremely steep—nay,in some 
places almost perpendicular—are 
not dangerous, by reason of the rocks 
being thickly fringed with turf and 
dwarf shrubs, we arrived in the val- 
ley of the Rhone. Ata solitary cha- 
let we rested, in order to observe the 
process of preparing a sort of ardent 
spirit from the Gentian root—a plant 
there found in the greatest plenty 
and luxuriance. The root is sliced, 
fermented, and then distilled, with- 
out any additional mixture. We 
tasted the liquor, and all pronounced 
it detestable, with the exception of 
our worthy divine, who persisted in 
its being little short of Nectar, at 
the same time proving the sincerity 
of his opinion by a most liberal po- 
[tis of a fiery nature, and 
has a bitter flavour; but is highly 
esteemed in this country as a strong 
tonic and powerful febrifuge. 
Pursuing our route alovg the 
mountain side, we at length attained 
a sullicient degree of elevation to 
command the glacier of the Rhone, 
which rolled itself down from the op- 
posite chain of heights, and filled up 
the intervening valley. This, though 
not one of the largest, is one of the 
most beautiful glaciers in the whole 
range of Alps. Towards the base, 
it forms an immense segment ofa 
sphere, from the centre of which ex- 
tend innumerable broad and deep 
fissures, of the most delicate blue, 
stretching, like the meridional lines 
ona globe, to the extreme circum- 
At the foot of this segment 
whence issuc 


ference. 
are too arches of ice, 
streams of water, which, after an im- 
mediate union, form the first appear- 
ance of the majestic Rhone. We 
had yet to cross the Furca, in order 
to reach Hospital, in the cauton of 
Uri, where it was proposed to sleep, 
Previous to any attempt of this pass, 
we sat down on the banks ofa clear 
rivulet, and producing our stores of 
bread, wine, and brandy, contrived 


to make a hearty breakfast. This 
important ceremony (and by those 
vho have inhaled the heen air of the 
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Alps its importance is universally 
admitted) being concluded, we left 
the guides busily employed in the 
* discussion,” of what remained, 
and slowly climbed the declivity. 
For some time our course was cast, 
along the open mountain side ; at 
length it turned to the northward, 
and we lost our eastern view. No 
other object now claimed attention 
than a gloomy defile, still at an in- 
calculable height, and which the 
guides announced as the pass of the 
Furca. This, after a laborious as- 
ceut of two hours, we attained. 
Environed as we now were by 
barren crags, gazing only upon clus- 
tered peaks, deep abysses, and 
scaticred rocks, it is obvious that 
but little scope is afforded for the 
powers of description. Yet even 
here we found matter for suprise and 
admiration. The place was new to 
us, and novelty alone has charms. 
We stood on a spot of ground above 
8000 feet high. Oneach side of us 
burst from the snows small rills of 
water that ran, this into the German 
ocean by means of the Rhine, that 
into the Mediterranean through the 
Rhone. The air, though anuncloud- 
ed sky smiled upon us, was sharp 
and cold, and it was not without a 
fecling of satisfaction that we folded 
our dress still more tightly around 
us. 
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exists between the English and fo- 
reign mode of pronouncing—a dif- 
ference so decided, as absolutely to 
produce the semblance of two dis- 
tinct languages. I[ remember the 
monks of St. Bernard observing, 
that an Englishman had recently 
visited their convent, who was ignv- 
rantof French, but spoke the Latin, 
to all appearance, with perfect 
fluency; nevertheless they expe- 
rienced great difficulty in supporting 
a conversation with him, from his to 
them untoward style of pronuncia- 
tion. In this point of view, it may 
perhaps be considered a matter of 
regret that we should have adapted 
the Latin vowels to English sounds, 
instead of reversing the system. 
After a benedicite from the monk, 
we proceeded along the valley, and 
arrived at Hospital in company with 
half a dozen travellers, whom the 
approach of evening had collected 
there, along with ourselves. 

The valley of Ursuren is in the 
canton of Uri, and contains three or 
four villages. The only wood to be 


| found here (save the willows that 


Seldom, indeed, throughout the | 


whole year is there a aight when it | 


does not here freeze. During the 
wintry season this becomes a ha- 
zardous passage, and many are the 
fatal accidents that attestits dangers. 
The northern descent of the Furca 


is a deep ravine, partly filled with | 


snow. Allowing ourselves to slide 
down its untroéden surface, we de- 
seended with equal case and celerity, 
and arrived at Realp, in the valley 
of Ursuren, 
Capuchins, by whom we were, of 
course, hospitably received. I say 
“of course,”” because, unlike the 
Convent of St. Bernard, a regular 


fringe the banks of the Reus), isa 
small forest of pines, clothing the 
mountain side along Andermatt, the 
chief village, and serving as a ram- 
partagainst avalanches, which other- 
wise would, in all probability, bury 
the whole town under their enormous 
masses. As may be imagined, it is 
highly penal to cutdown any of these 
protecting trees. The height of the 
valley above the sea is perhaps 
greater than that of any other in- 
habited district in the old world. 
M. de Saussure states it to be up- 
wards of 4600 feet, and ascribes to 
this unusual degree of elevation, in 
conjunction with their frugal mode 


| of life, the proverbially hardy and 


Here is a convent of | 


charge is made for refreshments. The | 


good father who waited upon us not 


being able to speak either French | 


or Italian, we were compelled to 
have recourse to Latin, in which, to 
our mutual edification no doubt, we 
managed to exchange ideas. Yet 


even this was a work of labour, in | 


consequence of the difference that 


robust constitutions of the natives, 
their intrepid courage, and the ar- 
dent love of liberty which they have 
always evinced. Their language is 
a sort of German Patois, but Italian 
is gencraliy understood, ifnot spoken. 

We were now within two hours’ 
walk of the Hospice on the St. Go- 
thard, which it was our original in- 
tention to have visited. The next 
morning, however, seeming to por- 
tend a change of weather, it was 
deemed most prudent to hasten our 
steps towards other places more im- 
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thediately interesting and deserving | patches to the emperor is too glow- 


of notice. In less than an hour's 
time after leaving Hospital, we were 
near the entrance of the glen cele- 
brated throughout Switzerland for 
its gloomy horrors, no less than for 
the well known “* Devil's Bridge.” 
Its first appearance astonished us; 
nor could we comprehend how it was 
possible for so contracted a defile, 
or rather cleft (for it seemed merely 
a slight separation of the rocks), to 
admit of any egress from any part 
of the Alps. Upon a nearer ap- 
proach we in fact found that the 
only outlet from the valley of Ur- 
suren was through a gallery perfo- 
rating the solid rock—a substitute 
for the former hazardous mode of 
skirting the crags on a few frail 
planks suspended over the river, and 
secured by iron hooks. 

On issuing forth from this dark 
pass, the “ Devil’s Bridge” was 
directly in front. On every side 
ragged and thunder-shattered rocks 
sprang up from the bosom of the 
earth,and darkened the very heavens 
with their shade. 


ing ever to be forgotten. [ was 
unable to ascertain by whom this 
pass was first rendered practicable. 
Some attribute it to those convenient 
workmen, the Romans, whose aid 
is always called in on a dubious 
question of this nature; others as- 
sign it to the Rhortians. Till these 
points, however, be finally decided, 


| the peasantry ascribe all the credit 


of it to the Devil; and, with every 
symptom of conviction, relate the 
circumstances of its crection, with- 
out omitting a single iota of the 
story. It seems that his infernal 
majesty, taking pity on the fruitless 
attempts that were continually made 
to throw a bridge across this hor- 
rible chasm, and being always on 


| the look-out for an accession to the 


impended toppling crags, that seem- | 


ed but to need an infant’s touch in 
order to overwhelm us with their 
ponderous ruins. Beneath yawned 
a terrific gulf, along whose channel, 


Above our heads | 


number of his subjects, offered to 
execute the task himself, on condi- 
tion that the first passenger over the 
bridge should be givenup to him. A 
condition se moderate was speedily 
acceded to, and the Devil as speedily 
made good his share of the transac- 
tion, but was for once outwitted, 
the Swiss taking care to despatch a 
dog across the bridge as the first 
passenger. This so enraged the dis- 


| appointed architect, that heiustantly 
| prepared to destroy his recent werk 


ata depth of 150 feet, raged the tu- | 


multuous Reuss, dashing along from 
abyss to abyss with the utmost fury, 
and foaming against huge blocks of 
granite. 

“ By time on mountain light’ning riven, 

From summit 


But it was from the bridge itself that 


clad ia mist of heaven,” 


with huge stones, but was prevented 


| by the apparicion of a Saint, who 


| enjoined him to quit for ever that 


all these striking accompaniments | 


were seen to the greatest advantage. 
Thrown from rock to rock, it seemed 
to shake in the stormy confusion, 
whilst the air, compressed in the 
narrow defile, rushed along in im- 
petuous gusts. Enveloped in clouds 
of mist, and stunned by the thunders 
of the torrent, it became impossible 
to contemplate the scene without 
tuingled feelings of 
and awe. Even the sky itself ap- 
peared to have assumed a deeper 
tinge, and, instead of the gay beams 
of morning,we might have pronounc- 
ed it to be the close of day. It was 
here that Suwarott effected his me- 


astonishment | 


morable passage in 1799, and the | 


account of the transaction in his des- 


neighbourhood—aniniunction which 
I fancy, he must have rcligiously 
obeyed, as never since that period 
has he been known to appear in 
these parts. We were shewn, at a 
short distance below the bridge, one 
of the stones with which he was 
about to execute his intended work 
of destruction, and certainly he 
showed creat discrimination in the 
choice, for it would have answered 
the purpose most effectually ! 

The glen soon assumed a less ter- 
rific aspect, and, near the village of 
Wasen, had in a great measure lost 


all its most striking peculiarities. At 
Wasen we breakfasted in a most 
comfortable bat exorbitant inn. It 


isa fault very generally attributed 
to Swiss innkeepers, that there is 
neither moderation nor proportion 
in their charges, especially where 
Englishmen 
sometimes, 


and 


objection 


concerned, 
the 


are 


I fear, is 








but too well founded. 


an instance of this species of impo- } and carrying swords, 
sition as I ever heard of occurred, | 


during the last summer, at a village 
in the canton of Zurich. Two of our 
countrymen, with their guide and 
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horses, stopped at the principal inn | 


for breakfast, at the 


conclusion | 


of which they asked for the bill, | 
' the landlord on horseback at their 


which was accordingly produced, 
and amounted to twenty-five frances! 
* Twenty-live francs,” said they to 
the landlord, “ for an ordinary 


breakiast ! We cannot think of pay- | 
ing it.”—‘* As you please, gentle- | 


men,” answered Bonilace you 


shall not have your baggage tillit be | 


paid.’—* But we will appeal to the 
mayor.”—** With all my heart, gea- 


tlemen; I will meet you at his oflice | 


at your own time.” 


In short, it was | 


settled that in half an hour the par- | 


ties should appear before the ma- 
gistrate. In halfan hour the Eng- 
lishmen were ushered into the 
* Hall of Justice,” and beheld— 
what’—(Risum teneatis anici”’) In 
the mayor, the landlord—and, in 
his clerk, the waiter!!! Before 
such an impartial and disinterested 
judge one may easily divine how 
matters went. It was gravely de- 
cided that twenty-five francs was, 
under all circumstances, a proper 
charge for breakfast: the gentlemen 
paid that sum, and were allowed to 
depart. 


As singular } room, dressed in black cloth gowas, 


* Mine Host 

immediately retired, but returned in 
a few minutes, equipped ina similas 
costume ; upon which the party quit- 
ed thehouse, and joined about thirty 
other as dismaily clad objects, who 
were Wailing in the court-yard. The 
whole then marched in procession, 


head, to the town-hall. Ilere a 
number of prisoners, already it 
seems tricd and convicted, were 
brought up to receive judgment. 
This was speedily pronounced by the 
dignified innkeeper, assisted with 
the advice of his sable attendants, 
and as speedily exeeuted. The space 
of five minutes scareely clapsed be- 
tween the sentencing of one to the 
pillory, and his actual appearance 
in that exalted sphere. ‘Two, how- 
ever, a man and his wile, convicted 
of repeated theft, were sentenced to 
capital punishment. Without a mo- 
ment’s delay, the court rose, and in 
procession, as before, marched to the 
place of execution. When arrived 
at the fatal spot, the man, altera 
short communion with the priest, 
was stripped below the shoulders, 
placed upright ina chair, his face 
covered with a night-cap, his arms 
pinioned to the seat, and with one 
blow the executioner severed his 
bead from the body. The woman, 


| as yet a spectator, was next brought 


It is not unusual for the chief ma- | 
gistrate of any town or village to be | 


the innkeeper, who, in this repub- 
lican country, is therefore a man of 
some consequence. Onan occasion 
ofa somewhat 
happened to myself (the only one, I 
may add, that did so happen), I 


‘ 


found the ** Casiellan,” before whom, | 


as being the principal magistrate, I 
was about to lay my complaint, 
working in the fields, and his * 
tle,’ nothing but a paltry hut, con- 
taining one room and a hayloft! A 
friend of mine told me, that the land- 
lord of the inn where he 


Cas- 


remained | 


whilst at Appenzel, was chief crimi- } 


nal judge of the canton; and this he 
saw illustrated in the following man- 
ner : 


My friend was seated at breakfast, | 


in conversation with the person al- 
luded to, when the door opened, and 
halfa dozen men marehed into th 








similar nature that | 





up, and underwent the same fate. 
The chair was placed upon an arti- 
ficial mound, ratsed for the purpose, 
and the instrument of death wasa 
sword formed like a Turkish sey- 
metar. My friend observing that 
the ** Headsman” appeared to use 
no uncommon excrtion in the stroke, 
which was nevertheless most dexte- 
rously eflected, inquired, and found 
that the blade of his sword was hol- 
low, and partly filled with quick- 
silver, which, running towards the 
point with great velocity, when in 
the act of striking. gave it an irre- 
sistible weight. This, added to a 
penalty attending upon a failure in 
the first blow, insures every requisite 
degree of shill in the cxecutioner, 
who receives a liberal allowance for 
each time of officiating. 

Such is the equalizing system that 
prevails in many of the cantons of 


wr vw ! 
Switzerland, 
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The Castle-Goblia, or Ue 


oR riti 


ASTLE-GOBLIN, 
OF NEUFTCHABERG. 


THE ¢ 
TOWER 
Two lovers, a youth and a maiden, 

once lived on the banks of the Rhine, 

where it winds between lofiy rocks, 
and is overhune with gloomy forests 

The passage-barks go furiously with 

the stream of the river in this part; 

and the helmsiman used to return 
thanks to the Virgin when he saw 
behind him the old Single Tower ot 

Neuftchaberg. Urom this ruin, stand- 

ing upright and alone, like a pine 

tree, the owl still sent a long and loud 
ery, When the shadow of night fell 





heavily from the lofty bank over 
the boiling current of the profonnd 
water. 


Quace, only once, dear life of my 
soul, do I desire to have thee to my 
self, without fearof spies; that faney 
may be left free to the delight which 
ihy presence would ever bring, did 
not the evil eye of jealous suspicion 
watch me, the secret robbet 
of the fold. 

She listeued to his ple ading breath, 
and tears filled her blue eyes. But 
the maiden spake notin reply, for her 
heart beat, and caused the words to 
die on hee powerless tongue. 

Look up, my love, !ook up! Behold 
the oldSingleTower of Neuftchaberg: 
to it the helmsman looks as he guides 
the passage-bark. Hearken! the 
owl seuds forth his long and loud ery, 
for the shadow of night falls heavily 
Am I dear to 


as for 


on the deep water. 
thee, thon beloved one Ifso, mect 
me there, above, even where the 
owl cries at the midnight hour: 
then the world shall be only to us. 

The maiden shuddered ; but, as 
she trembled, she came more close to 

the youth. Thou art 
dear to me: and well thou knowest 
dear! but, alas, how shall I meet thee 
at midnight at the old Single Tower 
of Neuttchaberg Doth not the ery 
of the foul bird already chill my 
blood? and shall [I dare to meet 
the dull eyes of the Castle-Goblin 
as they gicam with a grey light from 
the narrow window-holesof the silent 
min? 

As she spake, the owl again shrick 
ed loud and long: it seemed the hoilo 
ofthe Castle-Goblip. The lovers start- 
ed; and the helmsman, as the sound 


sale 


the bosom of 


Vou. u s. wt. 
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leaped through the water-caves,made 
the sign of the cross, and prayed 
earnestly to the Virgin. Ina mo- 
ment all was again still; nothing 
was heard but the motion of the boil- 
ing current, 

Slowly rose the moon, with ereep- 
ing edge, above the dim boundary of 
the night-sky ; and as she rose a 
trembling light fell on the old Single 
lower. Then its narrow window- 
holes appeared, aad the clearing air 
shone beyond them. No Goblin-eyes 
vleamed as in horrid sockets : the 
bramble and the ivy hung over the 


of Ne uflehaber “Ye 








rifted fragments,and the parted leaves 
of earth were distiaetly seen. 

fhe maiden stood close to the 
youth, who soothingly inclined het 


The night-wind min- 


eHeen tO tis. 


gled with their breathings, and’ the 
rushing of the impetuous Rhine 
seemed less fierce in its noise, The 


ery of the owlhad ceased. 

Aud doth the beloved one fear the 
Castie-Goblin? said the enamoured 
youth. Love hath no idle fears ; it 
only dreadeth the jealous suspicion 
that causeth separation, and sad 
disappoiniment, and wan anxiety. 

rhe maiden wept, but still her 
cheek rested on the youth’s. Ah, 
more than the Castle-Gobiin I dread 
the demons that dwell in the heart. 
Let me not name them: thou wilt 
metheshame. Guard then thy 
fidelity, whilst thou preservest thy 
patience; and save thyself from i 
morse, and me, thy love, from euilt 
and dark disgrace! 

And now the moon shone clearaud 
fullin the heightofthe heavenly arch, 
All theair was ofa silvery blue ; even 
the old Single Tower of Neuftelia 
was arrayed ina mild) briviit 
ness. Lis narrow window-holes scem- 
ed stripes of light, enlivening the 
vloom of its ruined walls. As the 
we-bark glided swiftly below the 
rock, the sound of the anthem, sung 
by the helwsman tothe divine Mother 
amd Virgin, with hair of gold, tose 
ibove the rushing of the water. The 
lovers stood, silent and close tove- 
ther, in the beauty of the fair nicht. 
Scareely were seen to move the heads 


spai 


berg 


passa 
j ‘ 


of the wild lield-flowers, as the gentle 
wind fleeted onward to the smiling 
distance. 

But 


Ml 


lover prayed more 


suon the 
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3 
fervently than before 
safe hour of midnight 
grown court of the ruined tower! 
There the world shali be only to us ; 
and the evil eye of suspicion shall be 
away ! 

Faultering accents moved on the 
tongue of the maiden, and she found 


tme atthe 
in the moss 


Me 


her lips joined, with soft and linger- | 


ing pressure, to the youth's. Passion 
was in their hearts. 

The moon descended redly to the 
opposite verge of the fading heaven 
Moaning, deep, and broken, com- 
menced againthe hooting ofthe bird 
ofnicht. The breeze came chili. and 
with aswelling noise, from the forest 
on the hills behind; the voice of the 
river rose; and a melancholy shade 





fell. over the old Single Tower of 


Neultchaberg. 

Where the lovers stood was now 
an empty space. They had disap- 
peared. The wild 4eld-flowers bent 
their heads to the cround, as the cut- 
ting wind glided swiftly by. 

See! the moon now scarcely pre- 
serves her swarthy discoloured rim, 
above far distant limit of the 
nisht-sky. <A 
and the shadows are dense. 

Whuse is 
the rocky path-way towards the grey 
ruin’? tis the maiden that climbs 
amongst the waving bushes, in the 
steep and narrow track, [fer white 


et 
mie 


dress flutters in the air ; her steps 
slide ; she pauses as if she would re- 
turn. Midnight is near. She ad- 


vances again ; and now she is lost in 
the shade of the old tower. 

Hark! in one loud, continuous, 
shrill ery, the owl is heard: thr 
sound Jengthens it speeds ; the 
boatmen listen aghast. The fizcure 
ef the maiden passes by a chasm in 
the grey wall, The moon drops into 
and all its dark. 


as 


the abyss, 





Butthe youth hath met his be 
and tears of joy and ’ 
rundown his flushed cheeks 

rms entwine her waist: they 

ire ta the courtevard of the tower 


: their souls 
ittlements 


Them eyes are full of love 
vreasthcireyes. Broken! 


them; riven arches, frag 
’ 





ments of fallen strength are about. 

Phrearily cleam tl narrow Window 

lial in the darkne and the wat 
tle Tu t! ’ if te therym 


| vanish from 


| when, lo, 


vapour is gone forth, | 


that form that ascends | 
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Pore i Neuttchatere 

They seated on the if in 
that springs from the ancient stones 
Hieh beats the heart of the yonts 


for her suspicion does not wateh. Bu 


the maiden trembles: ker hands ar 
ecld—she ts weak, and timid, aid 
niuatters as a sick child, 

A chimmy horror creeps over | 








senses as she regards the blackness 
low door-way full before her face 
Tt once led to the pit of tedrs, the 
deep duageon of the 


Butthe youth's quick kisses h 


ancient lower 
not 
vain on her lips ; his heart 
st her’s ; tine and place 
perec} tion ; in her 
inward soul move the yeainings of 
delirious lov 


ive 


beats avai 
her 








In vain rashes through the ruin the 
power of the storm ; in vain howl the 
gusts of the up-riscn tempest through 
The ow! shrieks 
against the wind in vain. The angel 
of female about to fly 
a burst of rain and thunder 
The heavy bird gives a last ery, and 
strikes, with flapping wing, afiright 
ed from his dark roost! A dead 
silence then prevails, and from the 
church steeple in the valley is heard 
the iron-blow of the midnight ham- 
tect 


the desolate place. 


' 
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What rises from the black mouth 
ofthe tearfal dungeon? the eyes of 
the lovers are fixed, as by a spiritual 
power, Is itfog? Is itcold? Is ita 


it Jirht contending 
4 Spect il-wo- 
she 


P ’ 
ana 


ahumanshape? Is 
with the darkness? 
man comes forth ; advances to- 
wards the maiden the youth; 
an infant lies at her breast, half co- 
vered by a stained shroud. 

They are saved by the dolefal 
vision! WUternal Father, now is th 
doomaccomplished-— now is the longe 

i atoned for uttered the 
of the Spectral-woman. 
‘he decree is fulfilled: for two souls 


past crime 


pale lips 


are this: isl t rescued from th cuilt 
into which my early life had failen! 
The maiden sunk her head : the 


look of holy 
Slowly the 
n her arms 


lover regarded her witha 
bat troubled ailection 

Spectral woman raised 
the shrowd-rapped child. Morey! 
meres chaunted in the ait 
above: sweet sounds of harps were 
heard : the gh tly fix 
Of mori splendour. 


had disappearcd ; and ina 


was 


ires vanished 






















Ones 


























eal. but dark night the cuiltless lo- 
vers descended tothe Rhine from the 


old Single Tewer of Neufichaberg. 


VARIETIE 


sat Rome.—Counr BiA- 


Erravatior 
- 
Rome, 


Ambassador at 
has caused excavations to be mrade 
for several months past, inthe Tem- 
pie of Venus at Rome, builtby Adrian, 
situated between the Coliseum and 
the Temple of Peace. They are su 
perintended by M. 1, one of the 





Antiquarians of Italy, and by M. 
Landon, an architect, and a pen 
sioner of the King of France. The 


excavations which have becu made 
near the Arch of Titus, has been at 

tended with results which were not 
expected. They found there six 
white Grecian marble steps, which 
condueted them to the portico of the 

buried temple, and a large pedestal 
which supports the steps, a part o! 
the ancient way, five feet and a halt 
in breadth, and thirty in length, on 
which a balustrade of white marble 
was supported, the fragments of 
which have been found. Opposite 
tothe Temple of Peace they have 
discovered two pillars of Phrygian 
marble, two feet in diameter, with a 
Corinthian eapitalof beautiful work 
mauship, an entire entablature cu 

vered With ornaments,ina very good 
style, and several Corinthian bases. 
Allthese fine fragmenis are iv the 
sameorder. Inthe same piace have 
been fouud the remains of several 
private habitations, which had been 
taken down by Adrian, in order to 
make room for his Temple. ‘Two 
rooms still exist, which are decorated 
with paintings: they have evidently 
suffered from some local fire, for a 
treat quantity of caleined materials 
and broken marbles have been found. 
They have found two human 
skeletons, ser 
a little bust of 
ornaments in bronze and marble. 


Vew Work of Canova. —The cele- 
brated Canova, who, by his admira 
of the Lions, which adorns 
of Pope Clement 
in the metropolitan church of 


hot | Was not 


also 
ne pieces of terra cotta 
Baecehus, and several 


hle wort 
the Matrsoleum 
XIV 


St. Peter, proved thot 
’ ' ’ 


GSS vier ii rep in inn 








thtehadb 


« Tower of Ne 








than in rendering the finest forms of 
human nature, has given a new spe- 


eimen of his rare talent in this de- 


partment oi the art. Itisnow many 
years since he executed a model of 
a colossal horse, the rreatest which 
exists in Europe. This work ex- 
cited the admiration of all the mas- 
ters in the art. and of all those who 


have made a practical study of this 
linc and spirited quadruped. Itwas 
at Naples that this model was cast 
in bronze, and the operation was 
completed with the greatest syecess. 
Nevertheless, Canovaemploved him- 
seli on another model of the same 
animal, but ina different position 
from ihe former one; and although it 
: artist 


appeared impossible that. the 
could surpass himself, yet he knew 
how to infuse into his new work so 
many new beauties, that the greatest 
admiration is bestowed upon this 
chef @auere. All is tinished, all is 
worthy of a sculptor, whose idcas 
are, at the same time, agreeable and 
judicious, and accompanied with a 
perfect execation. ‘The limbs of the 
courser are fall of the motion of life, 
but the head, bevond all the rest, 
scems to move, and would appear to 
breathe, and even to neigh. This 
model, which is about to be ced 
by another colossal model, is to ap- 
pear as a companion to-that of which 
we have spoken above, and both 
will appear in the grand Square ‘vi 
the magnificent temple of St. Fran- 
cisco de Paulo, whichis now building 
at Naples, with a magniliccnce truly 
ifter the design of the archi- 





royal, 
tect, Pietre Bianchi. 

terieulture and Chemistry.—ANn 
agricultural writer of considerable 
talentdenies the truth of some of the 
doctrines of Sir H. Davy. He says, 
it is neitherphilosophically hor prac- 
tically true, that * the heat produced 
in fermentation assists the germina 
tion of the seed, and the growth ot 
How is it possible for 


the plant 
loads of manure to 


fifteen or twenty 
impart a conftnned warmth to3 or 
10 loads of earth, exposed to thy 
constant action of fir and evapora- 


i 
ely 


tion’? a dang heap when merely 
spread, is known to lose nearty all 
its heat. Sir H. would also has 

dove right had he told us, 


lu thre of the 


fartu-yared waa 











rikains phosphate of 


} inne.” “The 
‘ver seen that sali no- 
liced as a constituent of woody fibre 
utall: . 


wuthor has n 


and it has been particularly 
« f- as . { 

remarked as aun example of extrem 

economy in nature, that it exists in 


the zram of wheat, but not in the 
siraw, 
Preservation from Drowning.--A 


Writer in the Liverpool Mercury 
makes mention of the following very 
simple method of preserving persons 
ia the water from drowning :—-Take 
a silk handkerchief, and, spreading 
It on the ground, place a hat in the 


Por 


ORIGINAL 


centre, will the erown upwand.s, 


the ordinary position of wearing 


gather up the corners, giving them q 
twist to Keep tiem | 
fhe person may 

the water without being in any fea 
of the drowning person taking hold 
of him, as the quantity of air eox 


ecurely togeth 


then veature int 


tained in the hat is suflicient to sup- 
port two persous ; or it might he ad- 
visable to piace the corners ot the 
handkerchief into the hand of the 
person drowning, whe would be thns 
kept floating, 
the side, 


and casts CONVC ed te 


PRY. 


IND SELECTED 


ee 
PME ELM TREES. {n other words tanght them to spell, 
And well adapted to the task was Bell, 


Cou! may these trees be ever vreen 
Perpetual sprig cnwreathe them, 

May biceom on every bough be seen, 
And lovely flowers beneath them | 

Be tresh each leat, be strong each form 
No biting winds impair them ; 

And may the red wing of the storm 
Pass ever by, and spare them! 


“Twas here, in boyhood, that T strayed, 
When not a care molested ; 
With her 1 loved, beneath this shade, 
On summer eves, | rested 
1 teel those years revive again, 
So sweet and fat departs d 
ALi! thoughts like these are 
vain, 
They mock the broken hearted ! 


worse than 


Itis a melancholy scene, 
‘To view the woodlands vellow, 
And Winter's snow, where lat 
Waved Antumn’s harvests mellow 
Bat ’tis a more desponding truth 
"lo teel that we must sever 
From all that gave delight to youth, 


Despairing, and tor evei 


serene 


\s in a mirror, vanish'd years 
his well-known view is raising 
With lightning glow the past appears 
i ul lam gazing ! 
‘hands this spot detorm 
No biting winds impair it 
And may the red wing of the storm 
Pass ever by, and spare it! 





THER COENTRY SCHOOLMASTER ~<A 
PALE. 


\ country Schoolmaster, hight Jonas 
ss eil 
ndertookh of littie souls 


i iuish mp Herne ss i 


dares 


Whose iron visave 


measared half an ell 
With hage 


proboscis and eye-brows ol 
soi, 
Avid at the like a boar, 
Vod when he gave an angry roar, 
Phe iittie school-bovs stood 
mute 


owl just 


like fishes 


Poor Jonas, though a patient man, as 
Job, 
Yet still, like Job, was sometimes heard 
to vrowl) 
Was by u scholar’s adamantine mob, 
Sevond all patience, gravelled 


' 


tu the 
soul 

1 question whether Jouas in the fish 

Didever diet on t bittecer dish 


Iwas thi S,at lady whe stupporte 1 Bell, 
Came, unexpectedly, to hear them spell 
Phe papil tived on by the ped IrOwNe, 
Was ehe, a little round taced ruddy doe 

Who thus his letters on the table laid 
M.A,L Kyand paused 
that 

© T cannot tell,’ 

bling said. 





“Weil, Sir, what's 


-the boy all trem. 


‘ Not tell! you little blind and stupid 
brat 
Not tell roared Jonas in a violent 
rage, 
And quick prepared au ang war to 
wage, 
* Tell me this instant, or [ll fea thy 
hide: 


Come, Sit 
Dost thou this birchen weapon see ¢ 
What puts thy mother in ber tea 
With lifted eves the rae l ros 


&s 


RUM, Si: 

















